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FLUME FALLS OF THE OPALESCENCE. — F. T. Vance. 



THE ADIRONDACKS. 

Foreign travel has much to recommend it ; such 
as the culture for which it affords facilities, and that 
corrective attrition between nationalities, which files 
away prejudice, and produces cosmopolitan polish 
instead. As a rest for those who are wearied in mind 
or body, however, it is doubtful whether foreign travel 
offers all that is requisite. It is only transferring 
one's self from city to city ; from crowd to crowd ; 
from one set of busy toilers to another; " from the 
frying-pan to the fire." Equally applicable is this to 
what is known as watering-place life. The summer 
visitors to the beaches and springs carry the city and 



its manners and customs with them. A fashionable 
watering-place may be characterized as the city gone 
out into the country on a spree. 

Rest, to be beneficial, must include entire change 
of scene and circumstances, as well as of air, food, and 
water. It is to be had only off the tracks of men, 
away from the factories and the railways, and the 
other accompaniments of that great bore, Civilization. 
The New-Yorker can find it in about thirty-six hours, 
by taking the usual routes to Lake Champlain at 
Whitehall, thence by boat to Port Kent, from which 
it is a pleasant ride by coach to the Lower Saranac. 
Then he is in the great Adirondack region — those 
glorious old North Woods in which a man is not 



obliged to transact business, or take newspapers, or 
have opinions,, or do anything that is remindful of 
the wrenching, harrowing world below. 

From the southern extremity of it — that compar- 
atively uninteresting barren known as " Brown's 
Tract" — this grand range of wild, wooded moun- 
tains extends far away north and west nearly to the 
River St. Lawrence, on the Canada frontier, while on 
the east it is flanked by Lakes George and Cham- 
plain. It has much of the Alps and Pyrenees about 
it, but with a savage, primitive nature that is peculiar 
to the American wilderness. 

To reach the Adirondacks from New York City, 
take a six weeks' rest there, and return, costs about 




AVALANCHE LAKE. — F. T. Vance. 



$2co. You can hire a trustworthy guide for $2.50 
per day. Get provisions at the nearest settlement, 
and then get away from the latter as far as possible. 
As you will have to depend much on your sporting 
accomplishments for food, a rifle, fishing equipments, 
and strong, rough clothing are indispensable. Once 
in the heart of the wilderness, you will find your adroit- 
ness in fishing and hunting called into full play. 

The air of these mountains is impregnated with the 
wholesome, perfume shed by resinous trees — hem- 
lock, spruce, balsam and pine growing everywhere 
in profusion. Breathing, in woods of this kind, feels 
absolutely like a new sense. The tonic properties of 
the air increase the appetite, and brace the muscles 
to a wonderful extent. 

The gleaming lakes and headlong brooks of this 
region are its greatest attractions for the staunch 
angler, who, if possessed of the pluck and energy 
characteristic of the true mountaineer, will not be 
satisfied with following the beaten tracks of tourists 
in the more accessible reaches of the mountains, but 
will explore their wildest recesses in search of new 
waters. There must be lakes and tarns in the mys- 
terious depths of these mountain woods the margins 
of which have never yet been trodden by foot of 
white man, where the trout grow bigger, and rise 
bolder, and fight harder than the more familiar ones 
of the lakes often visited. Surely the tawny puma — 
lion of the western hemisphere — must have its fast- 
nesses somewhere in the vicinity of these. It not 
unfrequently happens to the sportsman, who is lying 
still for deer near the shore, to see one of these 
great cats come down to drink at some reach of the 
lake far out of rifle-shot. An explorer, who traversed 
these regions some years ago, told the writer that he 
once watched a puma for an hour through a field- 
glass. The animal sat on its haunches by the lake 
side and washed its face with its paws like a domestic 
cat, retiring into the woods, after it had finished its 
ablutions, with a slow and dignified step. Lynxes are 
denizens of these woods, too, subsisting chiefly upon 
the hares that are plentiful in the wilder places. 

One of our illustrations is a view of a very pictur- 
esque cascade called by the romantic name of " The 



Flume Fall of the Opalescence." The ravine through 
which the stream tumbles is narrow, hemmed in by 
inaccessible rocks, from every available crevice and 
nook of which spring trees and bushes of the resin- 
ous kind. 

Avalanche Lake, which is the subject of another of 
our illustrations, is perhaps the most impressive 
scene in the whole Adirondack region. It lies walled 
between precipitous mountains which rear their gran- 
ite sides thousands of feet directly out of the water. 
About four years ago, an immense avalanche, or 
land-slide, poured over the perpendicular rock which 
forms the base of the mountain, cutting a deep gorge 
in the solid granite hundreds of feet deep, and nearly 
filling the lake with a vast conglomeration of rub- 
bish. Great trees were cut and torn into pieces that 
resembled cord-wood, and splinters as small as 
matches were abundant everywhere. The force of 
the slide was resistless. Not a breath ripples the 
surface of this quiet sheet of water. It is too high 
for fish, and rarely does a bird break its silence, 
which is as ancient as creation. 

Calamity Pond, a small tarn, high up on the trail to 
Mount Marcy, is probably the highest point where 
the angler can practice his art successfully, It takes 
its name from an accident, which gives it a weird in- 
terest to those who have heard the particulars related 
by old guides who were eye-witnesses, or residents 
here at the time. It was many years ago, and a com- 
pany of New York capitalists had expended hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to develop the inex- 
haustible mineral wealth of these mountains ; they 
had built forges and villages, and were in full blast 
when the whole region was suddenly remanded back 
to its primitive wilderness. Mr. Henderson, the soul 
of the enterprise, while hunting one day, accident- 
ally shot himself as he stepped from a canoe on this 
pond, and died in the presence of his son and the 
guides. A monument, neatly carved, was brought in 
through the woods on a sled, when the ground was 
covered with snow, and now marks the spot where 
this melancholy tragedy occurred. 

Our full-page illustration presents a view of Lake 
Colden, a noble sheet of water, particularly notice- 



able for the fine contour of the mountains which 
tower around it on every side. 

About all these lakes and tarns of the Adiron- 
dacks, and about the primeval forests by which they 
are surrounded, there is a solemnity that has an in- 
expressible fascination for the explorer of their mys- 
terious domains. It is gray morning in the mountains, 
or evening twilight has rendered objects indistinct to 
the hunter, who is lying rolled in his blanket, by his 
camp fire. What strange, hollow cry is that which 
comes vibrating over the water, like the halloo of 
some water-demon that has risen to the surface of 
the lake ? That is the cry of the loon, or great north- 
ern diver, a bird that seems to haunt lovingly the 
wild lakes that give light and silvery refulgence to 
the gloom of the towering rocks and their dark pines. 
It is a startling sound, and one that accords well with 
the associations of the hour and place. 

We meet the city here in some form, likely enough 
in the form of the Jew peddler who met one of our 
artists as he was descending the mountains, loaded 
with the indispensables of a sketching tour, and ac- 
costed him with the commercial remark, " Vot doesh 
you peddles?" 



ON THE RIVER. 

Between green fields and wooded heights, 

The river stretched at ease, 
The starry points, the dazzling lights 

Struck from it by the breeze ; 

The wavering smoke that floats, that trails, 

The rippling flags that fly, 
The glistening prows, the sunny sails, 

Of boats that pass me by; 

The gulls that, flying here and there, 

Now darken and now gleam ; 
The clouds that melt upon the air, 

Like snow on some slow stream ; 

Awhile I watch them dreamily, 

And then I hear once more 
The winds that search infinity, 

The waves that beat the shore. 



- Robert Kellev Weeks. 
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words were never measured. His most successful 
effort is " Yankee Doodle," now heard for the first time 
by most of the passengers, and which, if called upon 
specially, he can spin out to a matter of some two 
hundred verses. All this, only in smooth weather. 
Neither meat nor music go down well when the lee 
scuppers are running like mill-streams after a freshet. 

When half-way out, the weather becomes nipping 
for a day or two, and the captain says that icebergs 
are at hand. He runs a little to the southward, so as 
to avoid collision with these dangerous customers, 
Within twenty-four hours huge masses of ice, lifting 
their opalesque heads far above the line of horizon, 
are visible without the aiu 
of glasses. By-and-by we 
sail near enough to them 
to feel their influence on 
the temperature, and pas- 
sengers who can sketch 
have their note-books out, 
and are "taking them 
down." Some of their 
shapes are very fantastic. 
Mosques with minarets, 
and domes of wild archi- 
tectural designs, are com- 
mon phenomena among 
these buildings not made 
by human hands. When 
we have sailed away from 
them for a few hours the 
temperature rises again, 
and very pleasant is the 
warm breath of May as we 
surge through the genial 
eddies of the Gulf Stream. 

Sometimes the cry of " A 
whale ! a whale ! " brings 
all the passengers to their 
feet, and there is a rush to 
see the monster. It is 
amusing to hear the con- 
flicting estimates made 
by .passengers as to the 
length of the whale. Some 
put it down at fifty feet, 
others at two hundred. 
The captain, who is an old 
whaler, knows it to an 
inch, and can tell how 
many barrels of oil there 
are in the great sea beast 
besides. It is a privilege 
to be in a sailing vessel 
when there is a whale in 
the offing, because the 
monster makes a good 
display, as he plunges and 
spouts within a short dis- 
tance of the ship, while 
to a steamer he generally 
gives a wide berth, fright- 
ened by her bluster and 
smoke. 

And now we are off the 
Banks of Newfoundland, 
and there settles down 
upon us one of those thick, 
white fogs peculiar to that 
coast. There is nothing 
for it now but to lay to, 
and as the sea is quiet, and 
we are right upon a fam- 
ous fishing-bank, there is 
no great hardship in that, 
after all. All hands on 

board — captain, crew and passengers — are suddenly 
transformed into fishermen, and a regular onslaught 
is organized upon the placid halibut and unintellec- 
tual codfish. Of tackle there is enough on board to 
supply a whole fleet of fishermen. The cook fur- 
nishes bait from the entrails of chickens and parings 
of salt pork. Cheer after cheer goes up as some 
lucky fisherman hauls in, hand over hand, a codfish 
of some forty or fifty pounds. But the captain makes 
the greatest hit of all, when he brings to the surface, 
with wonderful muscular efforts, a halibut about as 
large as a good-sized dining-table. To get this mon- 
ster on deck it is necessary to harpoon it ; a feat ar- 
tistically performed by the first mate, who also has 
"gone for" whales in the arctic seas. Nobody 
touches anything but codfish or halibut, now, for two 
or three days ; and nobody knows the infinite merits 



of these peerless fishes who has not eaten of them 
within an hour or two after their transfer from the 
hook to the cook. Eaten upon land, as most of us 
have to eat them, their delicacy is gone. 

We are nearing land, now. The stormy petrels 
that have hovered in our wake, day and night, on the 
wide sea, have deserted us. How lovely the land 
appears after four weeks of the fitful sea ! The green 
shore of Staten Island is paradjse, and there is a 
tumult of promise in the misty outline of the great 
city that looms ahead of our nearing ship, which will 
soon be moored at its crowded wharves. 

— Charles Dawsou Shanly. 




CALAMITY POND BROOK. — F. T. Vance. 
OLD NEW ENGLAND TRAITS. 

The difference between the New England of to-day, 
and the New England of sixty or seventy years ago, 
is much greater than is imagined, even by those who 
were born and bred there. The world has moved 
since then, and the descendants of the Puritans have 
been moved with it, whether they would or no. How- 
ever we regard them — whether from the moral, 
political, or social standpoint — they are not the same 
people they were. The present generation knows 
them not, or knows them only through the medium 
of books, which generally impart but a second-hand 
sort of knowledge. Now and then we come across 
one which we feel to be authentic, and which puts 
back the clock of time to the period described. Mr. 
George Lunt has lately edited such a volume — "Old 



New England Traits : " who wrote it he does not tell 
us, nor does it matter. Among the odd people who 
figure in it is Lord Timothy Dexter. " We had also 
a soz-disant nobleman, of really the humblest extrac- 
tion, and ignorant to a singular degree, but known 
by his eccentricities far and wide, who, on the score 
of a little money, accidentally amassed, proclaimed 
himself, by an inscription beneath a wooden statue 
of himself, in front of his residence, ' Lord of the 
East, Lord of the West, and the Greatest 
Philosopher in the Western World.' He dec- 
orated his courtyard with an extraordinary amount 
of lumber of this sort, in the shape of human beings, 

and dumb creatures of 
many sorts, each statue 
standing upon its separate 
pillar, to the intense admi- 
ration of the gaping rustics 
who visited the town to 
inspect it; and he fairly 
beat the Scottish Earl of 
Buchan, who was infected 
with a similar mania. Upon 
an arch, directly opposite 
his front door, he had 
placed Washington, Ad- 
ams, and Jefferson. Adams, 
on the right, was barehead- 
ed, and upon inquiry by 
some one why this distinc- 
tion was made, since Jef- 
ferson's chapeau was in its 
place, the great ' lord ' re- 
plied : ' Do you suppose I 
would have anybody stand 
at the right hand of Wash- 
ington with his hat on?' 
He was said, also, upon 
certain hilarious occa- 
sions, celebrated in a tomb 
which he had constructed 
under a summer-house in 
his garden, to have in- 
dulged in the mastication 
of bank-bills between 
slices of bread and butter, 
doubtless to the envy of 
his boon companions ; not, 
as might be inferred, of 
the better or richer class- 
es, though, considering all 
things, it is perhaps need- 
less to hope that these 
current symbols of value 
were a little cleaner than 
most of those of modern 
date." 

Old New England was 
famous for its divines, 
many of whom had a hap- 
py knack of saying good 
things. A case in point 
was the remark made by 
the Reverend Mr. Milton, 
a Presbyterian minister, 
toward the close of his 
life, that when he first 
came to this country, the 
topic of sermons was 
"Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified ; now it was noth- 
ing but niggers and rum." 
He was good at retort. 
Early one Monday morn- 
ing he was going home 
from the market "with 
some mackerel which he had just purchased strung 
upon his cane. "Mr. Milton," said some passer-by, 
" them mackerel was caught Sunday." "Well," was 
the reply, " that ain't the fishes' fault." They thought 
a good deal of grace before meat. A family had as- 
sembled at the table, and the son began by making 
demonstrations toward the provisions. " You Bob 
Barker," said his mother, "if you stick your fork 
into that meat before I've asked a blessing, I'll be 
the death of ye ! " Here is a good tavern story : 
"Major, I can't dine you any more for twenty-five 
cents." "Why not?" " I'll tell you, Major, the very 
vegetables you've eaten cost two and three pence" 
(37* cents), " saying nothing of the meat and pies." 
" Pho ! Wilkins, it's only the second table ! " " Sec- 
ond table ! Why, Major, if you had sat down to the 
first table, there wouldn't have been no second." 



